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CHRONOLOGY OF THE TREATIES 

1919. 

May 29. — Peace Conference met in secret plenary ses- 
sion, to hear a summary of the treaty to be pre- 
sented to the Austrian delegates. 

Germany's counter proposals to the peace treaty 
were delivered. 

June 2. — A major part of the terms imposed on Aus- 
tria disclosed to her commissioners. Fifteen days 
given for reply. 

June 9. — Publicity given in the United States, by 
printing in the Congressional Kecord of what it 
is claimed was the text of the terms imposed upon 
Germany, May 7, which text, President Wilson, 
in agreement with the premiers of France and 
Great Britain, had declined to make public until 
an agreed upon date. 

June 16. — The final reply of the allied and associated 
Powers as to conditions of peace, in reply to the 
counter proposals of Germany presented May 29, 
was handed to Germany. 

June 23. — Germany agreed to sign the treaty, without 
further protest and delay. 



GERMAN PROPOSALS AND COUNTER- 
PROPOSALS 

When the Advocate went to press in May the Allied and 
Associated Powers and the Peace Delegation from Germany 
were about beginning a limited-as-to-time discussion of the 
terms of the treaty that a short time before had been pre- 
sented to Germany by the Conference. This discussion, un- 
der the terms then controlling, was entirely by written not, 
oral communications, though the Germans asked for the 
latter. 

Following are copies of documents which indicate how the 
dialectical controversy has waxed in official circles. Space 
is lacking even to hint at the simultaneous debate in the 
press and on the platform that has waged vigorously during 
the past month. 

PROTEST AGAINST ECONOMIC TERMS 

In a communication from the German Peace delegation 
sent to the Allied and Associated Powers on the 10th of May 
(see p. 152, May issue of the Advocate) the officials of the 
Conference were informed that it was Germany's intention 
to transmit "observations and material continuously," the 
same to be prepared by experts, which communications, it 
was said, would show that certain provisions of the treaty 
could not be carried out and were demands of a kind which 
"no nation could endure." 

On May 13 the Conference had presented to it the report 
of an economic commission (German) charged with study 
of the effect of the conditions of peace imposed by the treaty 
on the German population if the terms are not modified. 
The document, in substance follows : 

"In the course of the last two generations, Germany has 



become transformed from an agricultural State to an indus- 
trial State. As long as she was an agricultural State, Ger- 
many could feed 40,000,000 inhabitants. In her quality of 
an industrial State she could insure the nourishment of a 
population of 67,000,000. In 1913, the importation of food- 
stuffs amounted, in round figures, to 12,000,000 tons. Be- 
fore the war a total of 15,000,000 persons provided for their 
existence in Germany by foreign trade and by navigation, 
either in a direct or an indirect manner, by the use of 
foreign raw material. 

Surrender of Tonnage 

"According to the conditions of the treaty of peace, Ger- 
many will surrender her merchant tonnage and ships in 
course of construction suitable for overseas trade. German 
shipbuilding yards will build for five years in the first 
instance tonnage destined for the Allied and Associated 
Governments. Germany will, moreover, renounce her col- 
onies, all her overseas possessions, all her interests and 
securities in the Allied and Associated countries and in 
their colonies, dominions, and protectorates; will, as an in- 
stallment of the payment for part of the reparation, be sub- 
ject to liquidation, and may be exposed to any other eco- 
nomic war measure which the Allied and Associated Powers 
think fit to maintain or to take during the years of peace. 

"By the putting into force of the territorial clauses of the 
treaty of peace Germany would lose, to the east, the most 
important regions for the production of corn and potatoes, 
which would be equivalent to the loss of 21 per cent of the 
total crop of those articles of food. Moreover, the intensity 
of our agricultural production would diminish considerably. 
On the one hand, the importation of certain raw material 
and indispensable for the production of manure, such as 
phosphates, would be hindered; on the other hand, this in- 
dustry would suffer like all other industries from lack of 
coal. The treaty of peace provides for the loss of almost 
a third of the production of our coal mines. Apart from this 
decrease, we are forced for 10 years to deliver enormous 
consignments of coal to various allied countries. Moreover, 
in conformity with the treaty. Germany will concede to her 
neighbors nearly three-quarters of her mineral production 
and more than three-fifths of her zinc production. 

Need of Importing Foodstuffs 
"After this diminution of her products, after the economic 
depression caused by the loss of her colonies, of her mer- 
chant fleet, and of her possessions abroad, Germany would 
not be in a state to import from abroad a sufficient quantity 
of raw material. An enormous part of German industry 
would therefore inevitably be condemned to destruction. At 
the same time, the necessity of importing foodstuffs would 
increase considerably, whilst the possibility of satisfying 
that demand would diminish in the same proportion. 

"At the end of a very short time Germany would, there- 
fore, not be in a position to give bread and work to her 
numerous millions of inhabitants, who would be reduced to 
earning their livelihood by navigation and by trade. Those 
persons would have to emigrate, but that is a material im- 
possibility, all the more so because many countries, and the 
most important ones, will oppose any German immigration. 
Moreover, Germans expelled from the territories of the 
powers now at war with Germany, from the colonies and 
territories which Germany must surrender, will return to 
their native land. 

"The putting into execution of the conditions of peace 
would, therefore, logically bring about the loss of several 
millions of persons in Germany. This catastrophe would 
not be long in coming about, seeing that the health of the 
population has been broken down during the war by the 
blockade, and during the armistice by the aggravation of the 
blockade of famine. No help, however important or over 
however long a period it might be distributed, would prevent 
these deaths en masse. Peace would impose on Germany 
numberless human sacrifices that this war of four years and 
a half did not demand of her pride (1,750,000 killed, nearly 
1,000,000 dead, victims of the blockade). 

ALLIES CHALLENGE THE EXPERTS 
To this statement of the expert German commission, 
which Count Brockdorff-Rantzau had formally made his 



